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ABSTRACT , . 

A total education program involving evaluation, 
rejiediat ion, and tutoring has been developed at a residential 
tteatient center for eiot*ionally disturbed adolescents. An 
educational evaluation is given to all students upon entrance to the 
center and usually includes both foraal and informal tests on 
auditory perception, fine actor abilities, and acadeaics. Individual 
instruction f*or teachers during school hours an^ a reaediation 
prograa administered try child care workers before and after school 
are provided for children with specific learning disabilities. To 
obtain the bf.st results in terms of behavioral and educational 
objectives, the child's needs are assessed on an individual basis and 
jDehavioral contracts are aade according to those needs. (SB) 
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DI^^SIS AND PRESCRIPTION FOR L.D. PROBLEMS OP E.D, ADOLESCENTS 
WITHIN A RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT CENTER 

Sonja Clary, 18691 Linden Ave. 
Grayslake IL 60030 

A^s pre^sure^ withili our society continu^to increase, we are 
forced to become more cognizant of individual problems arid needs 
of children^ within the commujiity and school setting/ School 
^ systems .are .gradually becoming involved in programming for the 

Child with social and emotional 'diF^flcuJLties . Some states, 'such 

J, 

as Illinois, already have Mandatory Special Ed^ication for childreri 
ages three through twenty-oi?e. They offer many programs among 
which^are educational day pr<5^rams for the emotionall/^dj^sj^rbed. 
These students regain in the home seating and attend special 
classes and/or receive therapy .^/1W}$Bver, there are other groups* 
of children who are in, greater difficulty. These individuals not 
only have severe emotional problems, but lack a home setting. 
' . They are too disturbed to be able to remain in an orphanage or i 

foster home but need a residential treatment center. Altho-ugh 
the emphasis within such a program is the emotioj^l needs of the 
individual, an educational progr&m not only must be provided but 
may prove to be instrumental in the succfess of the treatment plan. 
As has been noted by authorities in both I^eaming- Disabled (L.D , ) 
and Emotional Disturbed (E.D^) (Cruickshank, Bentzen', Ratzberg, 
and Tannhauser, l96l, Hewett, 1968, Kirk and Bateman, 1962, Morse, 
^ » Cutler f ;^ifid Fink, 196^), E,D children often also evidence learning 
^ disabilities. Consequently^ any educational program designed for 

^ * E.D. -students must take ijato account the possibility of specific 
v^^^ " learning problems. 
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This article will present the total edubation program, , ■ . 
(evaluation remediation- Vutoring) designed ^for each student in 

, ; iJ . 



"l^'lEc^^^idential .treatm^^__aenter .for emotionally 'disturbed adolescents. 
Sp^,cial attention v/ill be">i:s^en^^^^ child who evidences specific 
l^aminr problems whether he— meets the?^1^chnical def initi-ofi' of a 



learr.inr disalDlec child or nat. . ^' " 

/ 'A ' , 

The residential center to be discussed is near a lar^e metro- 

Dolitan area. All of the residents are wards of the State 

(whether Der'^arent or tenporary ) and have been plaped in the-. 

eerier -ue ^o severe ernotional difficulties, iome may have been 

ir. foster ho-nts or other residential faailiti^s prior to refer^*al. 

So-^. are r>laced directly fro^ the home after guardianship has 

been av/afdei ^.o the. State. Consequently, the varieties of- back- 

g-rouTids and prpble.-ns are as mij^ltitudinal as the number of 

residents. Although ^linquenoy is a frequent part of the history, 

Dlace^en^s are not made for that reason alone. Specific etiology 

"^ay be^/4$^termined before or after placement but behavioral systems 

r-^us^ be severe enough to'^^warrant such a placement. It must be 

n'oted that the educational programs to be desired <or students ^ 

whose life >oals differ fr^ tho.se of middle class-^youg^ters-..^ In 

p-eneral, education will be geared toward vocational programming" 

and survival. Of main importance, of course, will be t.he emotional 

stabili^y o:" each individual so that he can function within 

soci^ety. It v^hould-^also be noted that he can function within society. 

It s}?ould also be netted that medicals, psychologicals , aVid psychi- 

atric examinations are completed apart from the educational evalu- 

ation. The multi-disciplinary approach is utilized for diagnc5sis 

^ * » 
and treatment as much as possible. 

EVALVATIOrT - ' V • , • ■' 

All Students receive an educational evaluation upon entrance 



to the center. It .should be noted that residents may stay only 

three to six rr^onths or may remain a^ the center for a year or* more. 

This necessitates an efficient' dia^ostic procedure. The amount 

of information available from previous ' placements and the student <s 

cooperation determine the. extent of the initial, evaluation. Before 

any testing is be^n, initial contact is usually made with the 

student within the residence or recreational setting. When 

f^easible, sone tesfcinp* is berur. inmediately. During the past two 

vears, there have been very few students who have overtlv or 

covertly resisted the evaluation. Although .nc^, sinrte f^tctor is 

-responsible for ^.his, it is thought that th^ fairness and honesty 

N^.h" which the s't^Jdents are treated, in a non-tjhreatenin^ situation 

atifributes to their cooperation. *Each is informed that' the 
\ - - • • 

\ 

examiners are trying to find out what is easy and what is difficult 
for' them so that their proe:ram can be designed to ^meeB their' needs 
and interests.. In most 6ases', the students' .liave been~ in! several 
institutions orior to. the center and often the openness is a'new 
refreshing approach for them. 'i 

The test battery itself consists of formal, informal., and*' 
T>arts 0^ tests and usually requires three to four houi^s to admin- 
ister, although not necessarily in one* setting, ^ It is designed 
to check many learning modalities so that combination of input 
and output are not overlooked and so patterns of difficulties ma,y 
be established. In addition, academic readiness or performance 
i^ ascertained. Although standardized tests are part_^ the eval- ' 
uattion, they may be used -^T or additional purposes other than those 
originally 'intended by adding-specif ic observations in terms of 
testing behavior and functioning. 

The following test structure is typical of that involved in 



the educationacl evalua|tions. 

Auditory Channel of Learning 

U^^^^ Audl^^ D is crimination Test by Joseph Wepman. This* As a basic 
discrimination -test of similar sounds. Although this test is 
designed for yoimger children^ it has proven useful at the 
center with the older children who have auditory problems. 
However, it is used only as a scree^iing device and must be 
given when ^he child is coififortable 'with the testing situation 
and therefore cooDer^itive. ' ' • 

2. Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude by Harry, Baker and Bernice 
Leland. Specific subtest are given to help determine auditory 
difficulties. It is true that many R\D. children exhibit 

* auditory nemory problems due to their lack of aud^itorv attention . 
At the center, by utilizin^several. checks of the same process 
and. coordinating test3,ng information with behavior~in the 
residence, hopefully this is avoided. Both Auditory Attention 
St)an for Related Syllables and Auditory Attention Span for 
, Vnrelated Words are s\ibtests used to check" auditory memory. 
^ The rtelated Syllables involves sentences which may give a 

comprehension type" clue (syntax) and Unrelated Words is memory 
of individual words. Oral Directions presents a visual stimuli 
to observe while auditory .directions are given. The child is 
observed closely to help determine whether the cl,ue words which 
are directional jLn nature are pne^ problem rather than memory. 
If it is suspected that the child' ?ioes not iJnderstand- 'next to', 
. 'under |, etc., spatial relationships will be -checked furtl^er 
at all /levels of learning. Many yoi^gsters -may exhibit a 
liffic^jlty with visual or auditory meitiory^. However, when both 
cXue^ are given simultaneously, performance improves markedly. 
Art|*-her- imnortant observation to be made during this subtest 
is 'tor V^e lack of diff<$^entiation which hinders handwriting. 
Ora%^^mmissions requiress^the srfcudent to, follow through 
TTiotorically aXtdr auditory (verbal) clues have been given. Some 
students will be^ unable to move correctly but can still verbal- 
ize what they are to do. They forget when they become involved 
,wi th movement . ' " ' \ 

C-rouT) Diagnostic Reading Aptit-ude and 'Achievement Tests by 
Marion Monroe and Eva Sherman. The Letter Memory subtest 
reveals not only memory but also the student's ability to 
write. Often by comparing the auditory mem'ory subtests on 
the Detroit viith this subtest, the handwriting problem or 
lack of it becomes clear. The^ Orientation and Discrimination ^ 
subtest is utilized in conjimction with the Wepman for auditory 
discrimination. ^ Por many of the children, a marker must^be 
utilized during this subtest so that only one row of Xs ^is 
visible -at a time. This eliminates visual distractability. 

Some subtests of the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty n 
by Donald Durrqll such as Sounds and Phonetic Spelling may be 
utilized if though to provide aid^^tional information. The 
I Informal Educational Survey utji^^^^d/^t the center -also gives 
auditory information but is d^||^^^<J ll^si^^ to assess ^ 
.academic Tead iness. :^'MVi{^/^'ir 




'Fine Motor Abilities 



Detroit Tests of Leaiming- Aptitude . Motor. Speed- allows the 
examiner to observe the child utilizing a pencil but not writinp; 
He has only to make Xs in circles as quickly a^ possible. 
S.tuients> seem to en,lOy this and appear hot/to be threatened by 
.the tifnin^,/ ^ / , 



Grout) Diamos-tic Rearilngr Aptitude and- /Achievement Tests . Cross- 
inr-Out -Letters requires only a slakjiing throuerh of a specific 
letter. No only is fine motor .control observed but also visual 
f lOTre-ffround-, (finding the letter) and. letter reco^ition. The 
Copying Text subtest requires the student to copy a paragraph, 
Arain loss of place and letter formation as well as fine motor 
control is -observed; ^ ^ ^ 

It should be 'noted that all subtests invoJLving writing or 
manipulation of objects ar^ observed in terms of fine motor, 
coordination, ^ ^ , ^ . 



^ Academics 



Wide Range Achievement Test by J/F. Jastak, S.W, Bijou, and S.R, 
Jastak. The reading section which analyzes si^cht vocabulary or 
how the child attacks new words is administered. All pro- 
nunciation are noted to aid in determining ^patterns of learning. 
The sp^lXthg sqtction require^a child .to write a word given 
orally. Writing is' observed /^"^£C, ^e mo tor problems are too 
-''"^^^ child^ is allowed to^j^elT^JE^ word -orally; The 
^^arithmetic sect ion ofMie n ha8^fe^ -^7g'"'gTven on another. ,^heet of 
paper other than tlie^tegt b<x)kiet due to the closeness of the 
problems on a page .^J^^p^he older children all problertis are 
given visually 'and; r^u ire a^written computational response, 
All three, subtests^^re used as^^sTrreejaing devices, 'Depending 
on the child*s p^formance, either* a^Tiaformal EdiicatloYial 
Survey or 'th^^urrell ^ReadTin^^sT is given. Arithmetic and 
spelling may also be'furthifer evaluated by the use of the 
' InformaL^^urvey or the Group Diagnostic Reading Aptitude and 
Achievement Tests.. -r% * ' 



The' Durrell Analysis of .Reading- Diff iculty ^lelds an Oral * and 
Silent ' Reading ^rade level as well as a Listening Comprehension 
score, Bfetvreen the 'grade level, interest level, and observa- 
tions of how the student reads, a basio start ing -poitit is ^ 
established for the teacher to utilize. If the reading level 
is at grade two or below, the Informal Survey is -used for^ 
aagesslng' reading readiness. 



3, Language is assessed observation of the child in s-poken and . 
wri^tten"* communication. The Language section of ^tha Group 
' Diagnpstic Reading Aptitude and Achievement Tests which assesses 
vocabulary may also be administered. It Should be^ noted that 
most of. the students* language is ppor but ^difficulties appear 
to be due to^ cultural factors rathear than to specific leairning^ 
problems, i * - ^ \ 



problems. 
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■ The above discussed testing battery is utilized with most 

students who are referred to the 'center. Occasionally additional 
or substitute tests may be .necessary. All evaluative material is 
analyzed according- to incoming (input) .and outgoing (output) ^ ^ 
information — how the questions, are presented and how the child is 
requested to respond. Another important factor to be.fioted is 
what is expected as a prerequisite for certain subtests. Does the 
child 'understand the question? The test battery has been explained ■ 
in terms of its usa^e for the type of chijd at the center. It is not 
suggested as the one way to use these tests for air children. 
Liberties are taken with scoring, and some requirements sd as best 
to obtain the child's maximum performance.. 
REMEDIATION AhV TUTORING ^ ^ ' • / 

With each new resident there is an .adjustment period which" 
usually aftects classroom behavior. Teachers are well aware that 
they ftrst must "establish rapport" before they ,dan expect any work 
from the student. Socialization and attention span as well as ^ 
C interest levels are ma.^or classroom considerations.. However, the^ • " 
evaluation plays ,an important;role by 'giving thC^^acher the 
necessary information to help understand the educ&tional^eeds of 
each individual. The prescription, which is devisee^ after testing, , 
lists strengths and weaknesses in terms of learning ^ channels \ " 
(specific learning disabilities ), Levels in academic areas, and the 
most appropriate manner in which to ^pproach teaching taking 
ibehavior into* account. Po^ the children who exhibit Specific l^arn- 
-ing disabilities, an LTD. teacher works with ,tia^em individually 
several^ timeg. each week. In addition, this work is coordinated; 
with all teachers who, deal with the child. Since no parents are 
for aid, the child. ca>e worke^»s kre, utilized to follow 



wiT^n axi I 
available 



^through with xciiieuictl techniques before and after school hpurs as 

emphasis is u^on 2k hour remediation. The program, attempts to 

deal with the Whole individual rather than segmenting?; him into' 

parts sucl? as home, school, therapy etc. Classroom compensations 

are utilized to help, relieve the frustration of the student while 

remediation is taking. place.' For example, a child who has difficulty 

with fiifferented movement which has affected 'his handwriting would 

be p-iveh alternative ways (compensations) to finish his .work. He 

may use a tape recorder, underline or circie answers,' or write a 

> i 

few words rather than a sentence or paragraph. He may also utilize' 
lar^e lined paper, a felt tipped pen, and/or a pencil grip to ease 
tension. In order to eventually alleviate the problem of differerr- 
tiation movement specific activities would be developed by the L,D, 

V 

teacheV and recreational staff. Another area which frecjwently 
needs remediation is visual f igure -ground. ^ In the classroom, the 

student ^would 'probably need a desk. or table organizer so he did; ^ 

^> ^' ^' 

not lose his books or materials. Small amounts of work would be 

I ^ > 
given on a page so he would not be overwhelmed. The student would 

still be required to do the amount of work of' which he was^ capable, 
hut it would be presented -in small amounts. For some children, \ 

only one arithmetic problem would be presented visually at a time 

These same children may need to use a marker in reading or even 
have the whole page- blocked out except for a few words or one „ line* 
These compensations allow the student to functiBn,^in the *classroom. 
Again remedi&tidn by the L J). ^ teacher and other staff meintbers would 
be done . . - .. ^ - ^ - ' 

Keeping in mind the life goals for the residents, ' ail classes / 
are gearedtS^i^rd intere'sts and needs of the students. There are 
approxiniately 5 male or female adolescents in each class with a 



/ 



*.^.?cher am an aide. -A tVpical schedule for a student wou 
contain thfe following' clasps Skills and Skits (reading anU 
English), .Job Skills and SijWival •(arithmetic), Arts and Oraft^ 
(muqic and drama, too), and pjwsic^l education inclydijig swimming 



twice .per week. Choices would then be possibTe'l' or Current Events 
I social .studies), home economid^ and industrial -arts. 'An class- 
room work especially in the tooi\ subjects, i-s tutorial in nature 
as all programs, are individualizefd. Each student is worked with . 
by -the teacher and/or aide at his level of performance and goals ar 
. altered daily depending on progress both academically and behavior- 
ally. Most students change classe!s\at the end , of each period as - 
•in any junior high school program. .W owe ver, .some students cannot. 
Change cla&ses and need' 'the structure of a. self contained room. 
. These students remain with one teacheit for two 'of the three morning 
periods.- ^hen; the 'teacher rather thanUhe students' move^ from, class 
, to class. The 'same' may be |brue^of the Vfternoon program^ It should 
be noted that each group has physical edWatioa^dtiring the morning 

dali^so every student has time to use' pe\nt up-.energy. A time out 

' ' ' • ' ' "1 ' , " ~ ' ^ 

room is available" during the day for explAsions that' cannot be 

handled in the\ classroom. Additional child care workers and /he'- 

schopl ijrincipal are' available -to 'aid with Specific explosi' 

' . • V ' . *■ / 

behavior. The Social Service team is responsible for behavior 

\ - ^ f 

therapy and in-service "training of. staff members which is im integral 

•and on-going part of the educational 'program.T""^ ^ , 7 

^ in order to obtain the best results in .t^rnis of bejiavioral ' 

, control and educationa-l--de.vjsJ,opment , a structured'^ approacl^J-s ■ 

. utilized with t^he residents. However, the Vtrac\tui*e--:^1-S=^ery flexible 

It involves the setting, of guidelines-'so that the child kn'bws-' what ' ' 

the goal is, .when he has reached it, and to v/hat- extent .he has 6e 

V 



successful. Some ymjngsters ccannot fimction in' class or in the 
residence without a„ written char.t_ that .can^ 



is completed.^^theri^ require a lesser degree of organization j^o 
pejif<>fm7 The child *s needs are assessed on an indiVidlkl basis 
and behavipral Contracts ^re made with the student according^o his* 
needs. The child care staff is a very important par*t of the 
structure for. each student, , If behavioral /ccmtrdls/^nd educational 
programming ^e not consistent throughout a child's day, *confiJis|pn 
results and performance deteriorates. This is^ c^onstant prbblem 
in* any institutional' setting ^that utilizes several gha/ftg Qf 
personnel. Homework 'is a part ^^>ILJbhis structure^ and j^onsisten 
for ^which the child 'care workers are responsibfe , In most cases, 
.th^vjork involves specific learning games^such a vi^suaJL^^eifto.ry 
"^g^me. for a'child with t.hat deficit, ? Con^quentiy, the remedial 

> / \ ' 4' * ' \ ^ ^ . « » ' ' ^ ' . 

,.|)rooessk for L^D, problems can continue throughout the day^ ^^ij^ 
mogt iTnpo]7tant that /the in formatiferj about" learning 'be' shared with/ 
all staff members^ who Work with an individual ,^ A'^ child vjith^ a 
specific mem6ry or f igurie-.gr ound problert iS^ds understanding o 



specific mem6ry or f igu^^ground problert rieBds imderstandijig of 
his^.dif^iculty so he\s.ii6t pimished for Ipehavidr resultifig Wom 
his^ problem. ^ - • ' , . ^ 



\ 

As ca^ be seen:^fj?om..t;he abtpve disous^sions.-^workihg with^child^ 



ren* in any residential setting is la qonrbined' effort^/ - This /Is j. 



eSpecia:(.5.y true when dealing- with youngstSrs who<.have empt^Qnal - 
and learning problems. The edticational program encompasse^a go^od 
deal of the students' tlmfe and must be coordinated- with the 
residenfeal, and recreagional areas in order tp ^behei'it the ".chilS^en 

^ mp^t , The . original , edt^tioheg;. evaluation, gives clUes ,not onljT f or . 
schoQj. but f or^. of/tha "prpgram*^. 5!he 'amount af^^success ^ ^» 

^'^f^je^ich stydeht depends upon hpw^T^CLl the total staff can coordinate 
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